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Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 
And throwing flow’res out of her lap around : 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda; which on either side 
Supported her like to their soveraine Queene. 
Lord! how all creatures laught, when her they spide, 
And leapt and daunc’t as they had ravish’t beene, 
And Cupid selfe about her fluttred all in greene.—Spencer. 


May has ever been the favourite month of the poets, whose 
verses seem to have received the harmonious colouring of their 
subject, and been more rich in imagery, more musical to the ear, 
than in most of their.other invocations to Apollo and the nine. 
The ‘Song on May Morning,’ by Milton, displays such an exuber- 
ance, such a grace, so perfect a loveliness, as to make us com- 
pletely enamoured of the month and the season, and eagerly de- 
sirous of breaking, at once, all the artificial bonds of civic life, to 
wander amid the scenes of nature, and welcome sweet May, 
with her wreathed smiles and balmy breath, her garlands of 
flowers, and the witching strains of liquid melody, resounding 
from every bush and brake. In the language of the poet him- 
self, we would exclaim, 


“Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressixg, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing !” 
Pity it is, that, with the abandonment of many absurd customs 
and festivals of our European ancestors, founded on feudal ty- 
ranny, or gross superstition, we should, also, have resigned, to 
Vor. JI.—33 259 
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260 The First of May. 


such an extent as we have done, their rural sports and celebra- 
tions of the seasons; when youth and age, those of high degree 
and the untutored peasant, were collected in the dance, or the 
race and agile feats, and, forgetting their cares and their griefs, 
participated with joyous equality in the gifts of nature—the gifts 
of their common Father. 

Of the various festivals of the old world, none of a civil nature 
were so attractive or so poetical, so inspiring, and, at the same 
time, innocent, as the celebration of the first of May :—in the 
morning of which day, to use the simple yet expressive language 
of an old chronicler, “every man, except impediment, would 
walk into the sweet meddowe, and green woods, there to rejoyce 
their spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and 
with the harmonie of birds, praising God in their kinde.” _ Per- 
haps the universality of the practice of Maying in England, and 
some of its attendant pleasures, are still more prettily set forth in 
the following stanza, being part of a poet’s invitation to his mis- 
tress, to enjoy the festival. 

“ There ’s not a budding boy or girle, this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 
A deale of youth, ere this, is ceme 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatcht their cakes and creame 
Before that we have left to dreame ; 
And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth.”—Herrick. 

But of all the groups ranging the meadows and the woods, of 
a May morning, neither men in their prime, nor women in their 
maturity of beauty, nor blushing maidens, nor gay youths, can, 
for the time, compare with the little sportive beings, who have 
not yet passed childhood’s limits. For them—the representatives 
of spring morn, themselves in the morning of life, would May seem 
more peculiarly to have prepared her pageantry. Their in- 
genuous prattle, and abundant promises of what stores of fiowers 
they intend to collect, and how to be appropriated—their en- 
treaties to mother and nurse to agree to accompany them—their 
‘be sure to wake me early,’ give to the eve of a May day a cha- 
racter of pleasurable hope and eager anticipations on the part of 
the children, and a sympathising spirit of gladness on that of the 
fond parents. When the morning itself arrives, and the lit- 
tle creatures, hastily drest, rush out to the fields, and give vent to 
their exuberant feelings of gladness, in hurried and often inarticu- 
late exclamation andtsping questions: and even when they are 
seen snatching at flowers of all colours—sometimes preferring the 
golden buttercup to the pale modest violet; and at others, so 
eager to obtain its snowy bloom, as to incautiously grasp the 
prickles of the thorn, we would not willingly chide them, nor 
wish them to be possessed of our worldly caution, gained by many 
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bitter lessons; we rejoice rather to see the impulses of a generous 
and confiding nature, which discovers nought but joy in smiles, 
and beauty in flowers, nor suspects that smiles can mask a sad 
heart, or y Kets a pointed thorn or poisonous juice. And then, 
after having gone their many sportive windings round, and col- 
lected their nosegays, to see them return with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes to their homes, and bounding into the room of an 
anxious, perhaps a sick, mother; to hear them, each word, in their 
haste, tripping the other, narrate their little adventures, and 
make an offering of their flowers to their dear Mamma, or beg her 
to put them in water till Pa returns—all this proclaims the true 
poetry of the season—the glad tidings of a May day. 

While the children were thus sporting, the lads and lasses left 
their towns and villages, and repairing to the woodlands, by 
sound of music, they gathered the May or blossomed branches of 
the trees, and bound them with wreaths of flowers; then return- 
ing to their homes by sunrise, they decorated the windows and 
doors with their flowery spoil, and spent the remaining hours in 
sports and pastimes. 

In some of the counties of England, a large part of the villagers 
or town-people, as the case may be, parade and sing the “ May- 
er’s Song.” They carry in their hands large branches of May, 
and they affix a branch either upon, or at the side of, the doors 
of nearly every respectable house in the place: where there are 
knockers, they place these branches within the handles. The 
larger the branch that is placed at the door, the more honour- 
able to the house, or rather to the servants of the house. If, in 
the course of a year, a servant has given offence to any of the 
Mayers, then, instead of a branch of May, one of elder, with a 
bunch of nettles, is aflixed to her door: this is considered a great 
disgrace, and the unfortunate subject of it is exposed to the jeers 
of her rivals. On May morning, therefore, the girls look with 
some anxiety for their May-branch, and rise very early to ascer- 
tain their good or ill fortune. ‘The Mayers are divided into 
groups, fantastically dressed, who dance and frolic throughout 
the day. It was the general practice, however, in all the towns 
and villages to erect a May-pole, which stood, as it were, conse- 
crated to the goddess of flowers, and round which the jocund 
swains or city youth danced with the maidens, to the sounds of 
music. This pole was covered with garlands and festoons of 
flowers and shrubs, and from its top streamed flags and handker- 
chiefs of many colours. . 

Kings did not deem it beneath them to join in these rural 
sports; and we are told that the imperious eighth Harry him- 
self, accompanied by his queen Catharine, rode a Maying from 
Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s hill. The same 
chronicler, from whom we derive this piece of information, re- 
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lates, that “in the month of May, the citizens of London (of all 
estates) lightly in every parish, or sometimes two or three pa- 
rishes joyning together, had their several Mayings, and did fetch 
in May-poles, with divers warlike shewes, with good archers, 
morrice-dancers, and other devises for pastime, all the day long ; 
and, towards the evening, they had stage plaies and bonfires in 
the streets.”—A simple rural festival could not be supposed to be 
introduced into a city without innovations and additions, by 
which its first great charm of simplicity and careless joyousness 
would be lost—as we find was the case in the Maying in Lon- 
don, above described. We have not room to-day for notices of 
the different groups of Mayers, who used to collect and parade 
through the metropolis; nor of the fashions of Maying in France and 
Italy: we shall conclude, for the present, in the language of Wash- 
ington Irving, who says, “I value every custom that tends to infuse 
poetical feeling into the common people, and to sweeten and 
soften the rudeness of rustic manners, without destroying their 
simplicity. Indeed, it is to the decline of this happy simplicity, 
that the decline of this custom may be traced; and the rural 
dance on the green, and the homely May-day pageant, have 
gradually disappeared, in proportion as the peasantry have be- 
come more expensive and artificial in their pleasures, and too 
knowing for simple enjoyment. Some attempts, indeed, have 
been made of late years, by men of both taste and learning, to 
rally back the popular feeling to these standards of primitive 
simplicity; but the time has gone by; the feeling has become 
chilled by habits of gain and traffic; the country apes the man- 
ners and amusements of the town, and little is heard of May-day 
at present, except from the lamentations of authors, who sigh 
after it from among the brick walls of a city.” In the which 
situation was, we opine, Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. himself, at the time 
he wrote, and in the which we now are, while penning these re- 
marks, some few days before the first of May. 


HY POCONDRIACISM. 


Te truth of the following remarks of Dr. J. Johnson, will be confirmed 
by every one who will take the pains to test them by his own experience. 
They afford a lesson from which all may profit. 

As it is more easy to remove disorders in the beginning, than when they 
have taken deep root, so it is very important, both to the patient and practi- 
tioner, to detect the lighter shades of what may go on, in the end, to con- 
firmed Hypocondriacism, than which there is not a more intractable malady 
incident to man. It is fortunate for the sufferer, when unequivocal disorder 
of the digestive organs is an early feature of the disease ; for then his atten- 
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tion is directed to the root of the evil. It is also a sign that physical causes 
are operating deleteriously, and these can always be more readily combated 
than moral causes. But when the disorder in the stomach and bowels is not 
very prominent, or is wanting, and the malady shows its first approaches 
through the medium of the mind, or of distant sympathies in the body, the 
real state of the case is seldom ascertained till serious mischief is done. 
Whenever, therefore, a man finds any alteration in his temper or moral feel- 
ings, there being no adequate moral cause, he should suspect some physical 
cause. Let him then narrowly watch the state of these deviations from the 
natural temper or feelings, after free living and after abstinence, after com- 
plicated dishes and after plain food, after wine and after water. If he does 
not find an increase or diminution of his mental or corporeal ailments, ac- 
cording as he leans to the one side or to the other of these points of regi- 
men, then I am no observer. Even if the original causes be purely of a 
moral nature—as, for instance, severe losses in business—still the mental 
despondency is aggravated by the morbid sensibility of the stomach—and this 
morbid sensibility is mitigated or exasperated by the quality and quantity of 
our food and drink. Thus, a man loses, by speculation, a certain sum of 
money, which makes a considerable impression on his mind, and depresses 
his spirits. After a while he finds that time, instead of healing the wound 
which misfortune had inflicted, has increased it ; and that what he could look 
upon with some degree of fortitude in the beginning, is now become such a 
source of despondency, that it haunts him by day and by night, and is for ever 
uppermost in his thoughts, and even his dreams. He finds, moreover, that 
some days he can view the misfortune with courage, and spurn the idea of 
giving way under it, while on other days it presents itself in the most fright- 
ful colours, and he seems completely deprived of all fortitude to resist its 
overwhelming influence. This.is a true copy, of which I have seen many 
originals, during the late commercial distresses, and ruinous speculations. 
What does it teach us? Why, that moral affliction was borne with com- 
parative ease till the digestive organs were impaired through the agency of 
the mind, when reaction took place, and impaired, in turn, the mental ener- 
gies.—But how are we to account for the fact, that.one day the individual 
will evince fortitude, and the next despair, all the attendant circumstances 
of the moral evil remaining precisely as they were? It can be clearly ac- 
counted for from the occasional irritation of food or drink exasperating the 
inorbid sensibility of the stomach, and thereby reacting on the mind. The 
temporary irritation over, the mind again recovers a degree of its former 
serenity, till the cause is reapplied. i was led to this solution of the enigma 
some years ago, by observing that a very aged hypocondriac was every se- 
cond day affected with such an exasperation of his melancholy forebodings, 
that he did nothing but walk about his room, wringing his hands, and assur- 
ing his servants that the hand of death was upon him, and that he could not 
possibly survive more than a few hours. Under these gloomy impressions 
he would refuse food and drink, and, in fact, give himself up for lost. The 
succeeding sun, however, would find him quite an altered man. The cloud 
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had broken away, hope was rekindled, and the appetite for food and drink 
was indulged ad libitum. Next morning, all would again be despair, and 
nothing but death could be thought of. So he went on as regular as light 
and darkness. But if on the good day, he could confine himself to a very 
small portion of food, and the bottle was unopened, the next would be good 
also. This, however, was seldom done ; for as soon as he felt a respite from 
his miseries, procured by one day’s abstinence, he returned to his usual in- 
dulgences, and again irritated his stomach and bowels, and through them 
re-produced the blue devils in the mind. 


EXERCISE OF INFANTS. 


A proper attention to exercise, is not less important during the early pe- 
riods of infancy, than in after life. Upon it depends, in no trifling degree, the 
health of the little being, as well as the proper development and freedoni 
from deformity of every part of its body. An infant is, however, from the 
very state of its organization, unfitted to sustain any very active exer- 
cise. Its bones and muscles are as yet incapable of bearing the weight of 
the body, and of course all the exercise it can enjoy is that which is commu- 
nicated to it by its nurse or attendant.- The earliest species of exercise to 
which children are submitted, is that of rocking in a cradle. Without object- 
ing to the motion thus communicated, when it is gentle and not too long 
continued, or too frequently repeated, we must be permitted to say that under 
opposite circumstances it is more or less injurious. It is especially so when 
resorted to immediately after the child is taken from the breast, or for the 
purpose of composing it to sleep. when restless or fretful. The best exercise 
for a young infant is obtained by allowing it to amuse itself upon the nurse’s 
lap, and by carrying it frequently about in the arms. When sufficiently old 
to be attracted by surrounding objects, taking it frequently into the open air, 
especially in the country, during the milder seasons of the year, has a highly 
beneficial influence. The freshness, beauty and variety of the scenes of na- 
ture are highly attractive even at a very early period of life, and the impres- 
sions resulting from them are always of a salutary kind. In carrying an 
infant, some important precautions are necessary. The back bone is at this 
period almost entirely composed of a soft yielding substance, that is incapa- 
ble of supporting the weight of the head and other parts which rest upon it, 
in the erect position of the body. ‘To prevent deformity, therefore, a young 
child should not be held in a sitting posture upon the arm of the nurse; it 
ought always to be carried in the arms in a half lying position, so that the 
head, and every part which bear upon the spine, receive a proper support. 
In delicate infants, a permanent bending of the body to one or other side has 
frequently been caused, by their being carried for too long a time in the 
nurse’s arms without changing the position in which they are held. ‘To ob- 
viate this, the child should be carried, by turns, on both arms. 
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it is very common to toss a ycung child up and down, in the arms, held at 
full length from the body. The action thus communicated is of too violent 
a kind to be borne with in:punity in tle early periods of infancy, to say nothing 
of the serious accidents which may result from it, even when the utmost care 
is observed. As soon as a child is able to sit alonc, placing it upon a carpet 
or soft cushion spread upon the floor, and allowing it to amuse itself with its 
toys, is far preferable to constantly nursing it in the arms, or allowing it to be 
rocked for hours in a cradle. 

It is only towards the end of the ninth month, and frequently even later, 
that it is proper to learn a child the usc of its feet. Asa general rule, no 
particular attempt should be made to induce it to walk at an early period; the 
bones not having acquired a sufficient degree of solidity to support the body, 
every effort to place the child upon its feet, is calculated to produce consider- 
able and permanent deformity; and so fer from promoting, to retard the 
growth of the body. In learning a child to walk, it should be left entirely to 
its own efforts; all artificial support is injurious; as generally applied, this 
support has a tendency to produce an unnatural elevation of the shoulders, 
while the infant, depending upon it almost alone for the support of its body, 
is accustomed to bend too much forward, or toone side. By this may be laid 
the foundation of a permanent deformity, or at least of an ungraceful gait, 
which it is often impossible, in after life, to correct. All that need be done 
to induce a child to walk at the proper period, is to place it upon a carpeted 
floor, and to present to it at a little distance some attractive object : the desire 
of obtaining this will overcome the fear of falling, which is experienced in 
first attempting to walk alone; and in a very short period the tottering and 
uncertain step which is then exhibited, will give way toa firm, confident, and 
upright carriage. Even after it has learned to walk, a child should not be 
urged to use its feet for too long a period at atime. The powerful and novel 
action into which the several muscles are thrown, produces very quickly 
fatigue, while it is to be recollected that the bones are still easily bent, when 
they are calied upon to sustain the weight of the body, and the force of the 
muscles, for any length of time. 


INFLUENCE OF TRADES IN PRODUCING CONSUMPTION. 


Some interesting researches have been recently made, by M. Benoiston 
de Chateauneuf, in relation to the influence of certain occupations, in the 
production of pulmonary consumption. ‘The attention of this gentleman was 
first directed to the subject, from witnessing the number of deaths, from that 
disease, in the commune of Meus, in the neighbourhood of St. Agneau, 
where the business of digging and manufacturing gun flints is very exten- 
sively carried on. By examining the registers, and comparing the number 
of births and of deaths, during three periods of ten years each, taking into con- 
sideration, at the same time, the amount of population at each of these pe- 
riods, he came to the conclusion, that human life has been shortened five 
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years in this commune. During the first period, the average duration of life, 
among the inhabitants, being 25 years and 3 months, while during the latter 
period, it was only 19 years and 2 months. M. Benoiston conceives, that 
this increase of mortality, since the introduction, into this commune, of the 
extensive manufacture of gun flints, must be referred to the circumstances 
of the daily life of the artizans; the inhalation of the particles which escape 
from the gun flints, in the process of giving to them their proper form, caus- 
ing a very great number of those employed in their manufacture, to be af- 
fected with disease in the lungs. M. Benoiston was led, from this circum- 
stance, to extend his investigations to the individuals of other occupations, 
who are exposed to a similar cause of disease. He procured a list of the 
persons admitted for pulmonary complaints, into three of the principal hos- 
pitals of Paris, during a period of five years, from 1821 to 1826. Among 
mechanics who, like bakers, coal-men, cotton-spinners, &c. breathe an 
atmosphere loaded with a fine vegetable dust, he found the average amount 
of consumption was 2.22 per cent. or a little more than twenty-two indi- 
viduals in the thousand of this class. The mortality, from consumption, was 
the least among cotton-spinners and carders, being about 18 to the thou- 
sand, and the greatest being among coal-men, about 41 to the thousand. 
Among those who breathe an atmosphere, charged with mineral dust, such 
as stone cutters, &c. the average number of deaths, from diseases of the 
lungs, was 2.99 per cent. or nearly 30 persons in a thousand. Among la- 
bourers, engaged in hewing stone, the mortality, from this cause, is least, 
being 18 in a thousand; while it is the greatest among plasterers, exceeding 
30 in a thousand. Among those who breathe an atmosphere loaded with 
fine particles of animal matter, such as wool and hair carders. brush makers, 
feather men, &c. the average number of deaths, from diseases of the lungs, 
was 5.44 per cent. or upwards of 54 persons in a thousand. The smallest 
mortality, from these complaints, was among the carders ; the greatest among 
those who work in feathers. The general conclusion of M. Benoiston de 
Chateauneuf is, that the danger of attack, from consumption, among persons 
whose occupations oblige them to breathe an atmosphere charged with dust, 
will be found to be 2.40 per ce: .; in other words, 24 persons of every 1000, 
of such individuals received into the hospitals, will be found to be labouring 
under consumption. 


TEMPERANCE ADDRESSES. 


Onwarp and glorious is the march of temperance. The judges, the divinee, 
the physicians of the land, are its standard bearers. Its cause is nobly sus- 
tained by all classes, among which the two most productive, most powerful and 
industrious in the country, the farmers and the mechanics, seem at length to 
have their eyes opened to their true interests—to that which is of more price 
than a good market. It is a delightful task to record the opinions of such men 
in such a cause, as we almost daily see before us the transactions of tempe- 
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rance societies. The three addresses at this moment on our desk, are all of 
them worthy of especial notice and commendation. The first is by Dr. Sew- 
all, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Columbia College, District 
of Columbia—delivered before the Washington City Temperance Society, 
Nov. 15, 1830. The second, by Mr. Fessenden, delivered before the Charles- 
town Temperance Society ; the third, by Judge Cranch, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, at the annual meeting of the Washington City and Alexandria Tem- 
perance Societies. 


We should owe Dr. Sewall, and the friends of the temperance cause 
throughont the United States, an apology, for not having noticed his excellent 
address at an earlier date, had we not at first been prevented from doing so by 
accidental circumstances, and subsequently seen the copious extracts made 
trom it in so many widely circulated Journals; and also learned that it had 
been, as it well deserved to be, stereotyped. After some preliminary re- 
marks, in a style of animated eloquence, Dr. Sewall reviews the effects of 
ardent spirits, 1. On the moral powers. 2. On the intellectual powers. 3. On 
the physical powers. Under the second head, after speaking of the stupifying 
effects of ardent spirits on the mind, he says, 

“On the other hand, we shall find, by looking over the biography of the 
great men of every age, that those who have possessed the clearest and most 
powerful minds, neither drank spirits nor indulged in the pleasures of the table. 
Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, Dr. Franklin, John Wesley, Sir William 
Jones, John Fletcher, and President Edwards, furnish a striking illustration 
of this truth. One of the secrets by which these men produced such aston- 
wshing results, were enabled to perform so much intellectual labour, and of so 
high a grade, and to arrive at old age in the enjoyment of health, was a rigid 
course of abstinence.” 

Under the third head, he passes in review the more immediately disgusting 
symptoms of habitual drinking of ardent spirits, perceptible to the senses of 
those with whom the tippler associates. These are, 1. The odour of the breath. 
2. The alcoholic odour of the perspirable matter. After these Dr. Sewall 
points out the marks of early debility and decay in the drunkard, and details 
with precision the internal changes, and the deterioration of the functions 
of the animal economy. The habitual drinker of ardent spirits is liable 
to changes in his stomach, liver, brain, heart, lungs, and the functions 
of each respectively. And yet, deplorable infatuation! the misguided crea- 
ture often alleges, as an excuse for his tippling, or daily use of ardent 
spirits, which is tippling, that he suffers in some one of these organs, and gets 
momentary relief in this way. But whata relief! A pleasurable moment to 
be repaid by hours and days and weeks of disease. Dr. Sewall shows that 
tue use of ardent spirits scts on the blood, impairs its vitality, diminishes its 
red colour, and renders it unfit to stimulate the heart. 

Mr. Fessenden is editor of that very useful and deservedly popular work, 
the New England Farmer, to the general merits of which, we, on & former 
occasion, bore our feeble testimony. Mr. F., during his editorial and agricul- 
tural labours and correspondence, must have enjoyed ample opportunities of 
knowing the farmer’s habits and tastes, and what is useful and what detri- 
mental to his health and household economy. Histestimony, therefore, against 
the use of ardent spirits, under any guise, must carry with it great weight; 
and we sincerely hope it will have on his countrymen the salutary effect 
which it is so well calculated to produce. We hardly know what part of the 
address to extract in preference to another. We only regret that our selec- 
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tions must, from our limited space, be for the present so few in number. The 
following isa good reply to those who argue in favour of ardent spirits, that 
gluttony is as bad as drunkenness, and that we might as well declaim against 
moderate eating as against the moderate use of alcoholic drink. 

“The difference between excess in eating, and the drinking of distilled or 
fermented liquors, is marked by the following, among other lines of distinction. 
The one is the abuse of a good thing, and the other is the use of a bad thing. 
In the former case we take too much food, in the latter case we swallow more 


or less poison. Aliment should be taken with moderation ; alcohol, however 
mixed, disguised, diluted, or compo:inded, should not be taken at all.” 


The enslaving power of strong drink is well set forth by the author, when 
he says, 

*“‘Intemperance isa foe to freedom. A sot is a slave to an appetite, which 
uses him with more cruelty than ever Algerine task-master manifested to a 
miserable captive. In the first place, tue monster-vice strips its victim of his 
property. Secondly, his character and renutation are sacrificed to the insatiate 
power, in whose manacles he is bound. He is then scourged by disease, stim- 
ulated into the commission of crime, and forced to do the foulest work of the 
foul fiend that possesses him, without fee or reward ; thus realizing to their 
utmost extent, the truth of the sacred adages, ‘ the way of the transgressor is 
hard;’ and ‘ the wages of sin is death.’” 


How many thousands and hundreds of thousands—should we exaggerate 
if we were to say millions !—of our fellow-citizens can testify to the correct- 
ness of Mr. Fessenden’s description of the domestic misery caused by intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

The advice of Mr. Fessenden, oft urged by others, and yet, alas, so oft 
forgotten, should be a part of the daily advice of a mother to her daughters ; 
aye, of all parents, to even their lisping babes. It is, for females to shun the 
addresses of any suitor, who is a drunkard, or even at all addicted to intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

We have marked other passages of Mr. Fessenden’s excellent address, for 
publication in a future number of the Journal. 

Judge Cranch, though he follows soon after Dr. Sewall, shows that neither 
the interest of the subject, nor the great zeal and ability of its advocates, are 
less now than heretofore. We may presume that the professional habits of 
Judge Cranch would naturally zive weight to the value of testimony derived 
from the statistics of intemperance. Hence we can have less hesitation mn 
adopting his statements and inferences. He shows that two years ago, be- 
fore the influence of temperance societies began to be generally felt, the 
consumption of ardent spirits in the United States was seventy-two millions 


of gallons, which, at sixty-two and a half cents, is forty-eight millions of 
dollars. 


“This amount is annually lost to the country ; as much lost as if as many 
dollars were actually cast into the sea; for the spirits are consumed without 
the least benefit in return. 

“The grain destroyed, the labour of raising the grain, and converting it 
into spirits, the fuel consumed in the manufacture, are all lost to the country. 

Although the farmer is paid for his grain, and the distiller for his liquor, 
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yet the poor man who buys it gets no return but poverty, disease, and misery. 
To him and to the country, it is worse than a total loss. . 

“The wealth of a country arises from the produce of the soil, and the labour 
of the inhabitants. The loss of labour, therefore, is the loss of wealth. 

“ There are in the United States, 375,000 regular drunkards. These, upon 
an average, do not earn more than two thirds as much as if they were sober. 

“Here is an annual loss of 100 days labour of each drunkard, worth, if he 
were sober, at least 20 cents a day ; making a loss of 15,000,000 of dollars per 
annum. 

“Tt is estimated, that of the habitual drunkards, one in ten annually comes 
to a premature death, and that their term of life is, upon an average, shortened 
ten years. Of the 375,000 regular drunkards, therefore, 37,500 are killed 
annually by ardent spirits, and ten years labour of each of them is lost to the 
country. It is reasonable to suppose that each of them, if sober, might have 
earned, upon an average, 50 dollars a year more than the cost of his support. 
The loss of ten years labour of 37,500 men, at 50 dollars per annum, is a loss 
of 18,750,000 dollars. 

“It is admitted on all hands, that at least three fourths of the whole cost of 
crime in the United States, is chargeable to the use of ardent spirits. Mr. 
Hopxins, of New York, who seems to have heen very cautious in his estimates, 
has stated in his communication to the Executive Committee of the New York 
state society, for the promotion of temperance, published in the first annual 
report of that society, that the result of his calculation gave a total amount of 
eight million seven thousand dollars as the cost of crime to the United States ; 
three fourths of which, chargeable to intemperance, is six million five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Tt is also generally admitted that three fourths of the cost of pauperism is 
chargeable to the same cause. 

“Mr. Hopkins, in the same communication, estimates the whole annual 
cost of pauperism in the state of New York, exclusive of the city, to be three 
mulion eight hundred thousand dollars, the whole of which, he thinks, might 
be fairly charged to intemperance. I, however, take only three fourths of it, 
which is two million eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

“ To these might be added, the expense of those paupers who are supported 
wholly or partially by private and individual charity—orphan asylunas, insane 
and other hospitals, and houses of refuge for juvenile offenders—and the loss 
of Jabour of prisoners confined for trial, or for punishment by simple impri- 
sonment, or for debt-—three fourths of all which are properly chargeable to the 
use of ardent spirits. The amount of private charity is probably much greater 
than that of public.” 


LET US BE CONSISTENT. 


‘Tur members of Temperance Societies, in both town and country, animated 
by a most praiseworthy spirit of philanthropy, are making great, and we 
rejoice to add, successful efforts to discourage the use of distilled liquors. 
‘They do not confine themselves to simply warning their fellow citizens 
against the dangerous habit of drinking these liquors, and the evils and enor- 
mities of drunkenness, which are so often the effects of that habit; but they 
go still farther. They declare, on the faith of general experience, that there 
is no safety but in entire abstinence. They affirm, and affirm truly, that al- 
cohol, (more than one half, or 50 per cent of which enters into the composi- 
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tion of distilled liquors,) is a poisonous agent, possessed of no nutritive pro- 
perties whatever, nor capable, under any circumstances, of imparting perma- 
nent strength tothe living body. Like all other poisons, it may, on occasions, 
be employed, in minute doses, as a medicine; but, like all medicines, its 
habitual use is fraught with disastrous consequences, and becomes eminently 
deleterious and destructive to the functions of the animal economy. 

So far the opinion of these philanthropists is unquestionably correct, and 
the advice which they deduce from it, of abstinence from poison, worthy of 
universal adoption. But are they consistent when they themselves drink 
wine and beer, and even, on occasions, contend for the necessity of such sub- 


stitutes as these for ardent spirit. 

First, let us say a few words on the circumstances under which any sub- 
stitute is thought necessary. 

The habitual drunkard would suffer, according to some well-meaning per- 
sons, if he were suddenfy deprived of the stimulus of ardent spirit, and al- 
lowed no wine or malt liquor. The transition from a habit of repeated 
intoxication, to drinking nothing but water, is by them thought hazard- 
ous, if not dangerous. The reply to this opinion shall be given in the 
language of Trotter, physician for many years in the British navy, and 


whose opportunities for observation, both on sea and shore, were very empie 
and diversified. 

“Were the habit of dram-drinking a salutary practice, there might be 
some truth in this dictatorial prescript. But as ardent spirit is a strong poi- 
son, to both soul and body, and forms no part of that nourishment whieh can 
be converted into animal matter, I have never been able, after the most un- 
wearied application in the exercise of my profession, to find a single fact in 
support of a doctrine so destructive to mora] and physical health. When- 
ever I have known habitual ebriety overcome, it has been where all species 
of _— were given up, zr toto, from the first.” 

This opinion of Dr. Trotter has been confirmed by a vast body of facts, 
among the most interesting and conclusive of which, are, the good health 
which has followed the confinement of habitual drunkards in prison for 
crimes, or in asylums for insanity, when every kind of intoxicating liquor 
whatever has been withheld at once—water being the only drink allowed to 
them. Ofcourse, the man who uses ardent spirit daily, but short of drunk- 
enness, need not fear to entirely abandon its use, nor think it necessary to 
substitute wine, beer, or cider, in its place, er to have recourse to any other 
beverage than simple water. ‘The history of temperance reformations 
throughout the country abundantly provesthe correctness of this opinion. 

Since it has been shown, that persons in every variety of climate and ex- 
posure, of occupation and trade, have preserved their health and strength, 
and have attained a cheerful old age, with no other drink than simple water, 
no one can contend for the necessz/y, to man’s well-being, of any other drink. 

But the plea of necessity being abandoned, that of gratifying the taste, 
cheering the mind, and giving strength and vivacity to the body, has been 
wegen by many members of Temperate Societies, in favour of fermented 
iquors. 

The mere gratification of taste, even when that taste is not, for the most 
part, an acquired one, as in the case of fermented liquors, will not, we be- 
lieve, be allowed to go for much in argument—since, if so allowed, it would 
be a reason for taking sundry deleterious agents, and even poisons, because 
the taste is agreeable. We do not allow it any weight in our denunciations 
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against the use of distilled liquors, and our urgent recommendations to de- 
sist entirely from drinking or tasting them. 

The alleged immediate effects of fermented liquors, in cheerfulness and hi- 
larity, and a feeling of buoyancy and elevation, with readiness to engage in 
bodily effort, are any thing but uniform or certain ; and even if they were so, 
ought not to engage us to use them frequently or habitually; since the same 
plea, so long set up in favour of distilled liquors, is now pronounced by us to 
be utterly futile, as it would be were we to urge it in favour of the habitual 
use of opium, or any other »leasantly intoxicating drug—for this irresistible 
reason, that the secondary and remote effects of all these articles are, under 
these circumstances, unpleasant and dangerous to health and morals. 

It may be said, however, that here we anticipate the judgment of con- 
demnation which ought to be passed on the habitual or frequent use of fer- 
mented liquors. The friends of these latter have not a very decided creed 
in this matter. Some insist on the pleasure and utility of drinking wine— 
others will abandon wine if they can retain beer—a third set, and they deem 
themselves the most patriotic, contend that, although we may agree to give 
up wine and malt liquors, yet, the use of cider, the juice of our national fruit, 
ought by all means to be continued and encouraged. 

Let us examine this question. Alcohol isthe denounced poison—it is that. 
on which the deleterious properties of distilled spirits exclusively depend. In 
these liquors itis found in the proportion of 51 to 54 per cent.—Is alcoho! 
found in fermented liquors? Of surety it is. It constitutes from 10 to 25 
per cent. of wines, varying with the species. Of Port and Madeira, it con- 
stitutes about 23 per cent.: of Claret 15 per cent. 

Alcohol enters into the composition of cider, in the proportion of $8 pe=> 
cent. It forms nearly 7 per cent. of ale and brown stout, and rather more 
than 4 of porter. 

At the above rates, a person who should drink a bottle of port or Madeira, 
supposing it to contain a quart, would drink nearly as much alcohol as is con- 
tained in a pint of brandy. 

But it will be alleged, that the alcohol in wine, is more diluted with water, 
and modified by other ingredients, than it is in ardent spirit. If this be the 
argument against the latter kind of liquor, all that is necessary is, to drink 
it in the form of grog, sweetened with a little sugar. 

Let us suppose a person to drink a tumbler full of spirit and water, the 
former being in the proportion, and to the eye it seems the customary allow- 
ance, of a wine glass full, or one-sixth of the whole. He takes a beverage, 
having about nine per cent. of alcohol in it; nearby equal in strength toa 
tumbler full of cider, or twotumblers full of porter orale. The actual amount 
of alcohol in this tumbler of grog, is equal to what is contained in two glasses 
ot Madeira, and three and a half of claret wine. The members of most 
‘emperance Societies tell a drinker of ardent spirit, that his single half 
pint of grog daily, is fraught with danger—it is a lure to disease and death, 
or what is worse, to habitual drunkenness, with blighted fame and beggared 
family. They are right. But thousands have no scruple in taking, each his 
two glasses of Madeira wine, or half a pint of claret a day, and call them- 
selves exceedingly moderate, quite temperate and gentlemanly, and all that 
sort of thing. Is this consistent ! 

It is alleged by the advocates of fermented liquors, that the alcohol is so 
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combined with the other ingredients, as not readily to cause intoxication, nor 
to produce the other prejudicial effects of ardent spirit. Whatever preten- 
sions might be set up, in this respect, in favour of pure wines or cider, cannot 
be made to apply to these liquors, as met with in commerce. All the wines 
we meet with, have uncombined alcohol—they al] contain more or less ardent 
spirit, and are, as Professor Rafinesque truly called them, wine-grogs. 

Let us next inquire into the nature of the other ingredients combined with 
alcohol and water, to form wine—we will suppose it to be pure wine. They 
vary with the kind of wine. In the red varieties, tannin, or the astringent 
principle, is met with. In the sweet wine, there is sugar and mucilage. 
Tartaric, and sometimes acetous acids, are very common elements; also, 
minute portions of various salts, in most of the wines. 


How is the health affected by the habitual use of vinous beverages? Tan- 
nin, the astringent principle, is occasionally serviceable as a medicine; but 
when persistently continued to be used, it, as well as the astringent vegeta- 
ble substances, and bitters, are invariably prejudicial to digestion, and bring 
on tremors and the most alarming complaints of the nervous system. The 
acids in some, and the small proportion of mucilage and sugar, with alcohol, 
in other wines, cause fermentation in the stomach, retard digestion, and 
contribute to the coming on of gout and rheumatism, and diseases of the 
skin and kidneys. Hence physicians find, that where a stimulating drink is 
required—and, happily, the necessity is now deemed of rare occurrence, in 
dyspeptic and gouty habits, that spirit and water is a safer drink, by agree- 
ing better with the stomach, than wine, or wine and water, and especially 
vhan the light wines and malt liquors. 

The danger of even moderate drinking of distilled liquors, now so gene- 
rally acknowledged, has, to a certain extent, its counterpart in the regular 
drinking of wine and other fermented liquors. The arguments in favour of 
total abstinence, in the one case, apply, with nearly equal force, in the other. 
The annals of intemperance include a large number of persons in northern 
Kurope, especially Great Britain, distinguished by their talents or elevated 
rank and station, who began, and nearly finished, their career as wine-bib- 
bers: nor are instances, both numerous and remarkable, of the same nature, 
wanting in this country. The inhabitants of wine countries, whom we look 
upon as habitually temperate, are not, in fact, exempt from the evils of 
drunkenness, and its consequences and associated evils. It appears from the 
official returns of a celebrated asylum for the insane, at Charenton, near Pa- 
ris, that, out of 256, received in three years, from various physica] causes, 
64, or one fourth of the entire number, of both sexes, had become insane 
from the abuse of wine, (abus du vin.) Of these, there were 12 females. 
If we take the whole number of men, insane as well from physical as from 
moral causes, we find that about one-fifth were so from the abuse of wine. 
if excess of this nature produced so many cases of one kind of disease, we 
can readily infer, that a great number and variety of other diseases should 
have originated from the same cause. 


In cider we have, in addition to the combined alcohol, generally a goodly 
addition of the uncombined, which is added in the form of ardent spirits, after 
fermentation, to keep it from becoming sour and stale. There is also acetous 
acid; and, in place of the tartaric, as met with in wine, we have the 
malic acid, which is eminently unfriendly to the human frame, and the first 
effects of which are often shown in violent colics, followed by general mus- 
cular weakness, cramp, and partial palsy ; also diseases of the kidneys and skin. 
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That cider will, when freely drunk, as it is in many parts of the country, 
cause intoxication, we have abundant proof. That drinking cider habitually, 
is a prelude to drinking stronger liquors, is also a fact proved by too many 
examples. 

In malt liquors there is alcohol enough to produce drunkenness; and the 
general argument against distilled spirits, applies, in this respect, to them. 
Rut this is not all: malt liquors, so largely used in Great Britain, are, to the 
mass of the people, a deleterious drink, independently of their alcoholic ele- 
ments; because, as usually manufactured in that country, they contain a 
noxious or poisonous bitter, introduced, as well to supply the place of the 
hop, as to produce flavour and effects on the living system, required by the 
vitiated taste of the people. Experienced brewers admit, that these delete- 
rious articles are introduced; and excuse themselves on the plea, that there 
is, now a days, comparatively little demand for pure malt liquors. Of 
the extent of this system of adulteretion, even in what may be thought so es- 
sential and nutritive an ingredient as the malt itself, we may judge from the 
assertion made by two diffrent members of parliament, that there is now ac- 
tually less consumption of malt in England, than there was fifty or sixty 
years ago; and yet the population has been vastly increased, and the num- 
ber of brewers, and the amount of beer, ale, and porter, greatly augmented. 
Mowbray, a beer drinker, and a lover of beer, says expressly, after censuring 
the manufacturers of spurious liquors, “who can blame the brewers, as 
brewing not for themselves, but for their customers ; seeing that the English 
people have an invetera‘e aversion to genuine beer, of which they probably, 
in the great majority, have not been drinkers during the hundred years 
past.” In a former number of this Journal, (No. 4, Vol. II.) we gave some- 
what in detail, an account of the deplorable effects, on the British people, of 
beer bibbing. The poisonous ingredients which often entered into the com- 
position of malt liquors, were also stated on that occasion. These were, 
commonly,the cocculus Indicus, or Indian poison berry; and on occasions, 
some one of the following, viz. opium, henbane, deadly night-shade, and lau- 
rel cherry. Among the stimulating articles are, calamus aromaticus, co- 
riander, and carraway seeds, grains of paradize, ginger, and capsicum or red 
pepper. 

After this summary view of the question, and a knowledge of the senti- 
ments of such experienced and philanthropic observers as Howard and 
Franklin, the latter of whom called beer a “ cursed beverage,” are members 
of Temperance Societies consistent moralists and counsellors, when they dis- 
suade others, and themselves desist, from the use of distilled liquors, and, at 
the same time, recommend substitutes, and drink themselves fermented 
: liquors, which contain the denounced poison, together with several other 
noxious, and, at times, directly poisonous ingredients? Logic, philosophy 
and philanthropy forbid such a course of conduct. It requires but a little 
reflection to abandon it; and it will, it must be abandoned. 
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H. S. TANNER, 
Geographer, No. 144 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Has just published, a new and elegant map of the United States, on a scale of 
thirty miles to the inch—five feet four inches long, and four feet two inches high ; 
together with a memoir on the recent surveys, observations, and internal improve- 
ments, in the United States, with brief notices of the new counties, towns, vil- 
lages, canals, and rail-roads, never before delineated. Price of the map mounted 
on rollers, with the accompanying memoir, $10 00 

The Map without memoir, $9 00. Do. in pocket-book case, $7 50. 


The following summary of the original matter embraced in this Map, is 
extracted from the memoir which accompanies the work. 

“The new map of the United States comprehends 156 new. counties, 540 new 
towns, and upwards of 1500 names of rivers, lakes, bays, &c. not to be fcund in 
any similar map; more than 22,000 miles of new roads, 36,000 square miles of 
territory, delineated from recent government surveys, some of them executed 
within a few months; and 4057 miles of canals and rail roads, the greater part 
of which has never been traced on_a map of the United States. It exhibits the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, as recently compiled from actual surveys ; and those of New Jersey 
and Virginia entirely remodelled from actual and recent surveys, which have 
never been incorporated intc any other general map; the altitude of nearly 600 
important points distributed throughout the United States; and it embodies all 
the government surveys up to the present time, made in the western states and 
territories, comprising an aggregate area of more than 310,000 square miles of 
actual surveys. In addition to these important accessions to our stock of know- 
ledge, the map contains the following supplementary maps, plans, &c. 

1. Plan of the city of Boston. 2. Do. of New York. 3. Do. of Philadelphia. 
4. Do. of Baltimore. -5. Do. of Washington. 6. Do. of Charleston. 7. Do. of 
New Orleans. 8. Map of the Environs of Bostun. 9. Do. of Albany, Saratoga, 
&c. 10. Do. of New York and New Brunswick. 11. Do. of Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 12. Do, of Baltimore and Washington. 13. Do. of Savannah, Georgia. 
14, Do. of Pittsburg, Pa. 15. General Map of Oregon and Mandan Districts. 
16. Chart of the Outlet of Oregon river. 17. South part of Florida. 18. Profile 
ofthe Grand Portage, Maine. 19. Do. of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
20. Do. of the Dismal Swamp Canal. 21. Do. of the Florida Canal. 22. Do. of 
the Erie Canal. 23. Do. of the Ohio Canal. 24. Do. of the Morris Canal. 25. 
Do. of the Union Canal. 26. Do. of the Schuylkill Navigation. 27. Do. of the 
Pennsylvania Canal. 28. Do. of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 29. Do. of the 
Massachusetts Rail Road. 30. Do. of the Columbia Rail Road. 31. Do. of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 32. Statistical Table of the Western Districts. 
33. Statistical Table of the United States, exhibiting the Area, Capital, Metropo- 
lis, date of constitution, time of stated meeting of the Legislature, day of general 
election, population of 1820, and the estimated population of 1830, of each state. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


A new and authentic Map or tne Wortp, embracing all the recent discove- 
ries, up to the present year. This map is engraved on six sheets, and is about 
six feet long, and of a proportionate breadth ; each hemisphere being nearly three 
feet in diameter. It embodies much original matter, the result of the scientific 
researches of all modern travellers and navigators, and will be found, in connection 
with the map of the United States, to possess all the information, on general geo- 
graphy, a knowledge of which is so necessary to a clear understanding of those 
accounts of public events in both hemispheres, which are daily published among 
us. The map of the World is also enriched with copious statistical tables; Phy- 
sical sections, tabular views of the heights of the most noted mountains, and a 
comparative view of the lengths and locations of more than 140 canals and rail 
roads, throughout the world. Price, $1 each. 

Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, corresponding in size 
with the preceding, have also recently been published. Also, pocket-book maps 
of every description. 
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